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VIII.— THE FIRST RIDDLE OF CYNEWULF. 

I. 

There are few questions concerning Anglo-Saxon literature 
which have been more widely discussed than the interpretation 
of the so-called First Riddle of Cynewulf. The subject was 
introduced by Heinrich Leo in 1857, in his celebrated mono- 
graph Quae de se ipso Cynewulfus Poeta Anglosaxonieus tra- 
diderit. Before that time the line shad attracted little atten- 
tion. As is well known, they occur in the Exeter Book, the 
collection of verse left by Bishop Leofric to his cathedral 
church in the eleventh century. Thorpe, in his edition of 
this manuscript, did not venture to translate them, which is 
scarcely to be wondered at, since both language and gram- 
matical construction are unusually obscure. The investigations 
of Leo, however, with those of his followers and opponents, 
at once gave great interest and importance to the almost un- 
noticed lines. It may be well to mention briefly the principal 
theories 1 which have been founded on this bit of verse, some 
of which rival in ingenuity the familiar attempts to establish 
a Baconian cypher in the works of Shakespeare. 

The Riddles of the Exeter Book are divided into three 
groups. The poem under discussion stands at the beginning 
of the first group. This circumstance, added to its brevity 
and obscurity, led to the conclusion that it might itself be a 
riddle. Such was Leo's view, and his solution was nothing 
less than the name " Cynewulf." This discovery, if correct, 
was obviously of great significance. Kemble and Grimm had 
already shown that the runes of the Juliana and the Elene 
were to be interpreted as the signature of the poet, and Leo 

1 For a more detailed review of these theories, and a bibliography, see 
Professor Cook's edition of Cynewulf 's Christ, The Albion Series, Boston, 
1900, pp. lii ff. 
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believed that Cynewulf had inserted his name here in the 
form of a charade. Dietrich's 1 solution of the last riddle as 
"the wandering singer" agreed well with the biographical 
details in the concluding lines of the Elene. So it was not 
unnatural to infer that Cynewulf might be the author of the 
whole series of riddles, since he had apparently concealed his 
name in both the first and the last one. Riddle 86 (90) was 
thought to bear out this view, lupus being taken as a reference 
to Cynewulf. 

In order to translate these lines to accord with his hypo- 
thesis, Leo was obliged to treat the meanings of words and the 
principles of Anglo-Saxon syntax in a rather high-handed 
fashion. Even after the translation had been established, an 
elaborate explanation was necessary to make the solution clear, 
the whole being a process which would certainly have required 
extraordinary powers of deduction in an Anglo-Saxon hearer 
or reader. These difficulties did not, however, prevent wide 
acceptance of Leo's thesis. Dietrich, Eduard Miiller, Grein, 
Sweet, ten Brink, Hammerich, Wiilker, Leifcvre, D'Ham, 
Sarrazin and others gave it their approval. 2 But there were 
some dissenting voices in the chorus. Rieger 3 found flaws in 
Leo's reasoning, although he regarded the lines as a riddle. 
Trautmann * published in 1883 a convincing destructive criti- 
cism of Leo's arguments, and tried to show the lines to be a 
charade on " the riddle." This he regarded as the solution also 
of the riddle which Dietrich had interpreted as " the wandering 
singer." He was supported by Holthaus 5 and Ramhorst, 6 
and opposed by Nuck 7 and by Hicketier, 8 who presented an 
elaborate defence of Leo's interpretation. At this point a step 
was taken in an entirely new direction. 

1 For Dietrich's views, see Haupts Zs., xi, 448 fi., and cf. xii, 232 ff.; 
Lit. Centralbl., March 28, 1858, p. 191 ; Jahrb. f. rom. u. eng. Lit., I, 241. 
2 Cf. Cook, p. Ivi. " 3 Zs.f. d. Phil., i, 215 ff. 

4 Anglia, Anz. 6, 158-169. 5 Anglia, vii, Anz. 120 ff. 

6 Das Altenglische Qedichl vom Heiligen, Andreas, pp. 2, 23. 
' Anglia, x, 390 ff. « Ibid., 564 ff. 
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In the Academy for March 24, 1888, Mr. Henry Bradley 
suggested that " the so-called riddle is not a riddle at all, but 
a fragment of a dramatic soliloquy, like JDeor and The Ban- 
ished Wife's Complaint. . . . The speaker, it should be pre- 
mised, is shown by the grammar to be a woman. Apparently 
she is a captive in a foreign land. Wulf is her lover and an 
outlaw, and Eadwacer (I suspect, though it is not certain) is 
her tyrant husband." This view was accepted, in the main, 
by Herzfeld, 1 and apparently by Bulbring, 2 in his criticism 
of Herzfeld. Professor Cook 3 seems to favor Mr. Bradley's 
theory. Mr. Israel Gollancz, 4 in a paper read before the 
Philological Society, modified Mr. Bradley's interpretation, 
making the poem " a lyric yet highly dramatic poem in five 
fittes, a life-drama in five acts." His interpretation has not been 
published in detail, so far as I am aware, but Mr. Stopford 
Brooke refers to it 5 as being " a little story of love and jeal- 
ousy betweeD two men, Wulf and Eadwacer." 

Leo's theories received a final blow in 1891, when Professor 
Sievers showed, 6 by a critical examination of the language, 
that it is impossible to regard the poem as a charade on the 
name " Cynewulf." 

Mr. Bradley's explanation is the most reasonable one that 
has thus far been offered. It rests, however, entirely upon 
considerations of spirit and subject. The poem is indeed far 
more like a lyric fragment than a riddle, but no reasons have 
yet been presented which make the old hypothesis absolutely 
untenable. What the origin and literary history of this " life- 
drama in five acts " may be, are questions which still remain 
to be answered. 



1 Die Btitsel des Exeterbuehes, pp. 64 S. 

2 Literaturbl, 1891, No. 5, p. 157. 3 Christ, p. lix. 
* Academy, 44, p. 572. 

b Eng. Lit. from the Beg. to the Norman Conquest, 1898, p. 160. 
6 Anglia, xni, 19-21. 
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II. 

The theory which I wish to present is that the so-called 
First Riddle of Cynewulf is a translation from Old Norse. 
For convenience in analysis, it is well to reprint the poem. 

1 Leodum is mlnum swylce him mon lac gife ; 



2 willaS hy hine a]>ecgan gif he on )>reat cymeS. 

3 Ungelic is us. 

4 Wulf is on lege, ic on 5)>erre ; 

5 fsest is J>set eglond, fenne biworpen ; 

6 sindon wselreowe weras )>£er on Ige ; 

7 willaft hy hine ityecgan gif he on ]>reat cymeS. 

8 Ungellce is us. 

9 Wulfes ic mines widlastum wenum dogode ; 

10 )>onne hit wses renig weder ond ic reotugu sset, 

11 J>onne mec se beaducafa bogum bilegde; 

12 wses me wyn to }?on, W83S me hwse]>re eac laS. 

13 Wulf, min wulf, wena me ]?ine 

14 seoce gedydon, J?Iue seldcymas, 

15 murnende mod, nales metellste. 

16 Gehyrest ]>A, Eadwacer ? Uncerne earne hwelp 

17 bireS wulf to wuda. 

18 J>aet mon ea]>e tosliteS ]>sette nsefre gesomnad wses — 

19 uncer giedd geador. 

A careful examination of the lines before us reveals certain 
significant features in their arrangement. The short repeated 
line ungeUc{e) is us marks a natural division after the third and 
eighth lines. Then come four more verses (9-12). The thir- 
teenth line and those following seem to belong apart on account 
of the abrupt change to impassioned address, Wulf min wulf! 
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Again, the last seven lines may be divided into two sections 
of three and four lines, the second division, which introduces 
a new appeal (Gehyrest ]>w, Eadwacer?) being composed of 
alternating long and short lines. 

Mr. Bradley assumed the poem to be fragmentary ; he sup- 
posed that something had been lost at the beginning and at 
the end. It will be seen, however, that it is not necessary to 
supply anything to complete the sense of the first line. It is 
perfect in itself. Leodum is mlnum swylce him mon lac gife, " It 
is to my people as if one give to them a gift (or, gifts)." I 
should regard the lacuna as coming between lines 1 and 2. 
For hine and he of the second line an antecedent is necessary, 
and this is not found in the first line. We should expect that 
the antecedent would immediately precede line 2, at least 
without the intervention of line 1, which appears to deal with 
other matters than those in which the he of the second line 
is concerned. It seems reasonable, then, to assume a loss be- 
tween lines 1 and 2. If we supply two lines, we shall have 
a group of four followed by a short line, which will form a 
perfect counterpart to the second group beginning with 4, and 
which will also end with the short line wngeUce is us. Let us 
assume this to be the case. 

The four short lines 3, 8, 17, 19, must arrest attention, such 
verses being unusual in Anglo-Saxon poetry. They might be 
considered as the first halves of ordinary long lines, the remain- 
der having been lost. 1 There seems to be no good reason for this 
assumption, however, since there is no break in the sense, and 
since they occur at regular intervals in the structure of the 
stanza, 3 and 8 at the end of the first and second divisions 
respectively, and 17 and 19 alternating with ordinary long 
lines in the last division. These short lines, each of which 
contains two alliterating words, represent a type of line com- 
mon in Old Norse poetry. 

The obvious conclusion, when we look at the poem thus 
divided, is that it presents traces of strophic formation. 

1 Cf. Biilbring, Joe. cit. 
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The most characteristic feature which distinguishes Old 
Norse verse from that of the West-Germanic dialects is its- 
atrophic structure. It has been held by some that the Saxon 
folk-epic is at bottom strophic. But this theory, which 
has found its most ardent champion in EL Moller, has been 
shown to be inadmissible by the researches of Sievers and 
other metrists. The development is peculiar to Scaudinavian, 
reaching its greatest perfection in the later artistic poetry. In 
Anglo-Saxon, on the other hand, strophic form is exceedingly 
rare. While admirably in accord with the terser style of 
northern verse, it is unsuited to the parallelism and variation 
so characteristic of Anglo-Saxon. The presence of stanzas in 
the poem before us thus creates a strong presumption that 
foreign influences have been at work. 

It has already been noted by others that the Riddle shows 
this peculiarity, although no particular significance seems to 
have been attached to the matter. Hicketier, in his defence 
of Leo, comments in substance as follows : l The four short 
lines may have three hebungen, and be a relic of strophic 
formation. The strophes are indeed irregular, but the Anglo- 
Saxon lyric was obliged to conform to the metrical structure 
of the epic. In this riddle the attempt to make strophes out 
of unlike divisions is explained by the abrupt changes in the 
subject-matter, the charade being presented for solution in 
various ways. Irregularity in construction is also due to the 
fact that the poetry which served as models for this Anglo- 
Saxon strophic verse had almost disappeared. — It is scarcely 
necessary to remark that Hicketier's belief that the word 
"Cynewulf" was concealed in the lines prevents us from 
accepting his reasons for the presence of strophic structure. 

Sievers 2 mentions the First Riddle and the Gnomic Verses 
as closely approaching true strophic form. " In den Gnomica 
JExoniensia und im ersten Ratsel [wird] der glatte ablauf der 
in halbzeilen gegliederten langzeilen widerholt durch unge- 

1 Anglia, x, 567. 2 Aligerm. Melrik, \ 98, p. 145. 
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gliederte vollzeilen unterbrochen, dergestalt dass strophen- 
ahnliche gebilde oder wenigstens strophenahnliche gliederung 
entsteht. Das Ratsel hat ausser dem zweimal widerkehrenden 
schaltvers ungetice is us am schlusse vier zeilen welche genau 
das bild einer nord. Ijdftshdttr strophe geben." 1 This, it will 
be seen, is an extremely significant point. Here in these 
Anglo-Saxon lines we find not only a distinct division into 
stanzas, but also a metrical form peculiar to Old Norse poetry. 
Professor Sievers draws no inferences from this, however, nor 
has the presence of strophic formation led thus far to a con- 
nection of the Riddle with Scandinavian sources, so far as I 
have been able to ascertain. 

The irregularity in the length of the stanzas and the com- 
bination of two different metres need not disturb us. Compare, 
for example, the Eirihsmpl and the Hdkonarmdl. The former 
was composed in the tenth century by command of Queen 
Gunnhild in memory of her husband Eric Bloodaxe, the son 
of Harold Fairhair. It begins with long lines divided by 
caesura (mdlahdttr), then changes, as do the lines in the Riddle, 
to Ijdftahpttr, long lines alternating with shorter " full lines " 
without caesura. It will be noticed that strophes 6 and 7 vary 
from the prevailing type. The Hdkonarmdl shows a similar 
blending of metres. 

It should be remembered that we possess no Old Norse 
monuments composed at a date as early as the Riddle from 
which to draw conclusions in regard to style and metre. The 
Riddle is generally held to be a work of the latter part of the 
eighth century, but Professor Sievers, followed by Professor 
Cook, puts it and the other riddles earlier. Contrast the age 
of extant Old Norse material. "The so-called Eddie lays are 
preserved in Icelandic manuscripts, the oldest of which are 
from the thirteenth century. But these manuscripts are only 
copies of older codices. No one of the poems is older than 
the end of the ninth century. The majority of them belong 

1 The italics are mine. 
9 
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to the tenth century, and some are still later." l The Lay of 
Guthrun, 2 for instance, a poem which forms a striking parallel 
to the Riddle in spirit and subject, dates from the eleventh 
century. 

The repetition in lines 7 and 8 is striking in as short a 
poem as the Eiddle. It is noteworthy, also, that this group 
of two lines forms the close of both the first and the second 
strophes, as reconstructed above : 

willa'S hy hine a]?ecgan gif he on J?reat cymeS. 
Ungellce is us. 

May not this be regarded as a kind of refrain ? Refrain is 
a common stylistic device in Old Norse. 3 In Anglo-Saxon, 
however, it is extremely rare. A familiar instance of it is in 
Deor's Lament, which "Wulker 4 calls "das einzige uns erhaltene 
[angelsachsische] Gedicht in Strophenform und mit Kehr- 
reim." There the poet, while reviewing the misfortunes of 
others, exclaims at intervals \ces ofereode, ]>isses swa mceg ! 
"That he endured, this also can I!" Here the cry is "They 
will apecgan him ! Unlike is our lot ! " The repeated lines 
in both poems seem to serve a similar purpose, — to express 
what is uppermost in the speaker's mind. 

Attention has already been drawn to the fact that some 
three centuries must lie between the time of the composition 
of the Riddle and that of extant Old Norse poetry of similar 
character. The futility of forming conclusions in regard to 
refrain by comparison with this late verse must be evident. 
It proves nothing that poems like the Lay of Guthrun or the 
Lament of Oddrun, 5 which resemble the Riddle in spirit and 
style, contain no similar refrain. All authorities agree that 
the repeated line in Deor's Lament must be a refrain, yet no 

1 Bugge-Schofield, Home of ike Eddie Poems, Introd., p. xvi. 

2 QuftrtinarkvtiSa II (Sijmons-Gering, Aelt. Edda, 1, 395 ff.). 

3 Cf. Meyer, Stil der AUg. Poesie, pp. 340 ff. 

4 Orundriss, \ 327, p. 334. 

6 Sijmons-Gering, Aelt. Edda, I, 413 ff. 
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parallel of precisely the same sort can be indicated in Old 
Norse. 

It is interesting to notice that the only Anglo-Saxon poem 
in which true refrain has been shown to occur stands in 
close relation to sagas with which we are familiar through 
Scandinavian sources. The author of Deor's Lament knew 
the story of Geat, of Wayland, of Hermanric, and the early 
form of the Guthrun saga. Wilhelm Grimm 1 noted that the 
treatment of the Wayland episode is similar to that in the 
Edda, and Wtilker 2 points out that the material in general 
shows no distinctively English coloring. In the early days of 
Anglo-Saxon scholarship, Conybeare 3 postulated a Northern 
origin for the poem. The questions of the date and place of 
composition are much disputed, and a discussion of them 
would lead us too far afield. The metrical structure is note- 
worthy. Miillenhof, ten Brink, Sweet, and Wulker agree in 
considering that it is strophic, while Sievers i denies that the 
divisions of the poem are to be regarded as strophes "im 
strengen sinne des wortes." It is not without significance, 
perhaps, that Deor's Lament and the First Riddle, which are 
similar in so many ways, stand in juxtaposition in the Exeter 
Book, the one following the other. 

If this riddle be a translation from the Old Norse, it is 
natural to expect traces of its origin to appear in the language. 
It should be borne in mind, however, that there are only 
nineteen lines upon which to base conclusions of this sort, 
and that two of these are repeated and four are practically 
only half-lines. The fact that extant Old Norse poetry is of 
so much later date further complicates the matter. A careful 
examination, however, reveals a number of signs of Scandi- 
navian idiom. 

The meaning of the word ]>reat in lines 2 and 7 is ambi- 
guous. It was translated by the riddle-guessers as would 
best accord with their theories, generally being taken in its 

1 Deutsche Heldensage, No. 8. 2 Orundriss, \ 327. 

3 Illustrations, p. 244. *Altg. Metrik, \ 97. 
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literal sense of " throng." Mr. Bradley was the first to call 
attention to the Old Norse at \rotum koma, a common idiom 
which he renders "to come to want." Professor Cook ob- 
jects that Cleasby-Vigfusson translates it otherwise, — "to 
come to one's last gasp, be worn out from exhaustion." The 
difference appears to be one of degree rather than of kind. 
The general sense in the Norse is plain. Compare the fol- 
lowing passage from the Fornmanna Spgur: 1 " mdtt-dregnir 
af matleysi ok kulda, ok mjok at ]>rotuni komnir" — "ex- 
hausted by lack of food and cold, and come into heavy straits." 
On \reat cuman is found nowhere else in Anglo-Saxon, 2 
while at ]>rotum koma is common in Old Norse. 3 This inter- 
pretation of Mr. Bradley's, which is the most probable one yet 
advanced, points unmistakably to Scandinavian influence. 

It is not easy to give a satisfactory rendering of to bon in 
line 12 in accordance with Anglo-Saxon usage. Professor 
Cook translates " it was joy to me to that extent." Mr. Brad- 
ley omits it altogether. The two possible meanings of the 
phrase as it occurs elsewhere are given in Bosworth-Toller 
as (1) "to that degree," (2) "to the end that." The second 
makes no sense here, and the first does not fit the passage 
well. "It was joy to me (I had pleasure) to that degree." 
One would expect rather " I had pleasure in that." May it 
not be an attempt to render the Norse at ]>vi ? Compare the 
following line from the Oripesspd : * " Hvat's mik at bvf ? " 
Gering 5 translates " Was geht das mich an ? " 

Particularly noteworthy is the word ig in lines 4 and Q r 
the Old Norse equivalent of which is ey. The use of ig in 

1 Ed. Copenhagen, 1826, II, 98. 

a It is of course difficult to state with certainty that a given word or 
phrase does not occur elsewhere. Such a statement should be taken to 
mean that a search through the lexicons has failed to reveal other refer- 
ences. — Compare also the rare seldcymax in line 14 with its Norse relative 
gjaldhxamr, and metelisle in line 15 with the Norse malleysa. 

8 Cf. Cleasby-Vigfusson, under Wot. 

♦Sijmons-Gering, Edda, I, 293 ff. 

6 Glossar su den Liedern der Edda, 2nd ed., 1896. 
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Anglo-Saxon is extremely restricted. It appears to occur 
uncompounded only here. 1 The common term for " island " 
was egland. In Old Norse the case is reversed. There the 
word ey was the familiar one, eyland being only occasionally 
used. The inference is plain. We must assume Scandinavian 
influence, else why should the common Saxon term be dis- 
placed by the rare form ig ? 

The question immediately arises, however, why the form 
eglond should be used in line 5. As has been said, we find in 
Norse the word eyland rarely used instead of ey. Since land 
meant " land " and ey alone meant " island," it is natural to 
suppose that to a Norseman the compound eyland would have 
had the sense of " island-land." It is of course difficult to 
determine how far this difference in meaning actually existed. 
Compare a sentence from the Konungsshuggsjd : 2 " forvitnar 
meY ok )>at, hv&rt \>er seflit, at J?at s6 meginland e|?a eyland" — 
" I am curious to know whether you think that is the main- 
land, or the land of an island." Again, in the Saga of Mag- 
nus Barefoot 3 we find, in a skaldic verse, "oil hefir I6ta fellir 
eyland farit brandi." This instance of the use of eyland is 
glossed in the Lexicon Poetioum as "terra insularis." Pro- 
fessor Cook translates the line " Firm is the island, surrounded 
with bog," while Leo, Trautmann, and Bradley take fazst as 
an adverb, the latter's rendering being " The island is closely 
surrounded by fen." Whether fcest is an adverb or an adjec- 
tive is not of great consequence for the matter under dis- 
cussion. But the mention of the fen suggests that the land, 
the earth of the island, was emphasized by way of contrast 
to the marsh around. Hence it would have been quite 
natural for a Scandinavian to use eyland here, rather than 
the common word ey. We may well believe that eyland was 
the form in the original line, since a poet would scarcely have 
used the same word for " island " in three successive lines. 

1 Elsewhere as ig-bvMd, ig-land, and as the last half of compound proper 
names like Meres-ig. 

2 Ed. Christiania, 1848, 42, 7. 3 Konunga Spgur of Snorri, Cap. xi. 
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One of the most disputed words in the poem is earne, in 
line 16. Bulbring rejects Mr. Bradley's proposal to take it 
as the accusative of earh, "cowardly," on the ground that 
the h of the nominative represents an older g, and that only 
words with original h may lose it before the ending. The 
form is usually derived from earn, " swift." But Professor 
Cook points out a grammatical difficulty, that earone would 
be the regular form, although this objection, as he admits, is 
not necessarily conclusive. 1 Earu is the equivalent of the 
Old Norse prr, with similar meaning. I would suggest that 
it was this word which the translator had before him, in the 
form prvan, which, being dissyllabic, caused the use of earne 
in Anglo-Saxon, instead of the trisyllabic earone. 

For the explanation of Eadwacer in line 16 as a translation 
of an Old Norse epithet, see Dr. Schofield's article, p. 267, 
note, below. 

III. 

"We have seen in the preceding pages that the so-called 
First Eiddle plainly shows the influence of Old Norse in 
strophic structure, refrain, and language. It seems most 
reasonable to conclude that it was originally written in Norse 
and later translated into Anglo-Saxon. Some might contend 
that it was produced by a Norseman writing Anglo-Saxon 
and showing traces of his mother-tongue in his work. This 
is, however, unlikely, apart from the antecedent improbability 
of such an occurrence. Under this hypothesis we should be 
obliged to suppose that a man sufficiently familiar with Anglo- 
Saxon poetry to write it on his own account would deliber- 
ately introduce stylistic peculiarities so foreign to its tech- 
nique as strophic structure and refrain, neglect its character- 
istic parallelism, and violate its alliteration. 8 He must have 
known the usual Saxon expression for so common a word as 

1 Cf. Sievers, Ags. Cham., \ 300, Anm. 

2 In regard to faulty alliteration compare the following paragraph, and 
also Herzfeld, loc. cit. p. 67. 
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" island," yet he deliberately employs a term not found in the 
whole range of Anglo-Saxon poetry. The same is true of 
the use of to \on. This is not the habit of a man writing in 
a foreign tongue. The tendency is rather to use well-estab- 
lished idioms. 

On the other hand, the peculiarities of the poem become 
perfectly natural on the theory that it is a close translation. 
We may infer from the retention of such distinctively Norse 
traits as strophic formation, a perfect Ij6%ah6ttr verse, and 
refrain, that we have to deal with no free rendering, no 
retelling of the story in different words. The transcription 
will be made as nearly as possible word for word, with due 
regard to metre. It will sometimes happen that the literal 
rendering of a line will destroy the alliteration, and no con- 
venient substitution of synonymous words can be made. 
Under these circumstances the translator has two choices, to 
strain the alliteration or to change the sense of the lines. 
Every one familiar with the ways of mediaeval writers will 
recognize that the former alternative would have been chosen. 
We have an instance of precisely this sort in line 12, in 
which hwafyre alliterates with wyn. Faulty alliteration has 
been urged by ten Brink in another connection, as a test of 
determining translation in Anglo-Saxon poetry. 1 The desire 
to preserve the same number of syllables may explain the 
occurrence of the shortened form tame, as has already been 
suggested. In short, all signs point to the conclusion that 
the poem was first written in Old Norse by a Norseman, and 
that it was later rendered literally into Anglo-Saxon. 

It is not possible, however, to dogmatize about the matter, 
for absolute proof that the poem is a translation can at present 
not be offered. In any case, the lines are clearly connected 
with Scandinavian, and must have been composed by a man 
whose mother-tongue was Old Norse. 

The celebrated controversy over the authorship of the inter- 
polated portion of the Anglo-Saxon Genesis is an analogous 

1 History of Eng. Lit., I, 378. 
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case. Although familiar to scholars, it may be reviewed with 
profit at this point. In 1875, Professor Sievers presented the 
theory that certain lines in the Genesis were translated from 
a Biblical paraphrase written in Old Saxon by the poet of the 
Heliand, and later inserted into the Csedmonian Genesis. The 
arguments which have been brought forward here in connec- 
tion with the Eiddle are not unlike those upon which Pro- 
fessor Sievers based his views. It was, however, maintained 
by some distinguished authorities, notably ten Brink, that 
the lines were not translated, but written in Anglo-Saxon by 
a man whose mother-tongue was Old Saxon. A fortunate 
occurrence settled the question. In 1894 there was discovered 
in Rome a portion of an Old Saxon paraphrase of the Bible, 
twenty-six lines of which were found to agree perfectly 
with a passage of the interpolation in the Genesis. Professor 
Sievers could scarcely have desired a more complete vindica- 
tion of his hypothesis. 

We cannot hope to discover the poem from which we may 
believe the lines before us to have been translated, but it is 
possible to show that this dramatic lament is an incident of a 
tale familiar to the early Scandinavians and preserved to us 
at the present day. Mr. Bradley, it will be remembered, was 
unable to throw any light upon the literary origin of the 
poem. He says : " Whether the subject of the poem be drawn 
from history or Teutonic legend, or whether it be purely the 
invention of the poet, there seems to be no evidence to deter- 
mine." The identification of the situation here described with 
one in an Old Norse saga, and a discussion of the important 
bearings of the subject upon the history of early Scandinavian 
literature will be found in the accompanying article by Dr. 
Schofield. This furnishes a substantial proof of the correct- 
ness of the general theory of Scandinavian influence in the 
Eiddle advanced above. It will be seen that we have in all 
probability in these lines a bit of Old Norse verse at least a 
century older than the earliest extant monuments, — a fact which 
is not without interest to students of Scandinavian literature. 
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The inferences to be drawn from the preceding analysis 
are of particular significance for Anglo-Saxon. The old and 
widespread conception that the lines form a riddle must now 
be definitely abandoned. It has indeed been shown by others 
that the solution " Cynewulf " is impossible, but not that the 
poem may not be a charade of some sort. Mr. Bradley's 
theory of a dramatic soliloquy, while plausible, lacked direct 
proof. Arguments based on style and spirit alone are not 
absolutely convincing. All that Professor Cook ventures to 
say is that " in all probability " the poem is not a riddle at all. 
We now see that the probability must be regarded as a cer- 
tainty. The lines cannot be a riddle. Examination of the more 
formal elements of the poem confirms the correctness of Mr. 
Bradley's literary judgment. 

It is worth while to call attention to the fact that there is 
nothing to connect the poem with Cynewulf. He cannot 
have been the author, and there is no reason to think that 
he, more than any other man, was the translator. Indeed, 
there is no convincing ground for thinking that any of the 
riddles are the work of Cynewulf. Sievers says : * " Aber was 
fiihrt denn iiberhaupt zur annahme der identitat des ratsel- 
dichters mit Cynewulf? Im grunde doch nichts, als Leos 
unmogliche deutung des ersten ratsels auf den namen Cyne- 
wulf." Yet the old idea that Cynewulf was the poet of the 
riddles has not been completely abandoned. If this discussion 
may incidentally furnish additional proof of the falsity of the 
argument underlying this assumption, it will perhaps be of 
service in settling the vexed question of the authorship of the 
poems ascribed to Cynewulf. 

"William Witherle Lawkence. 



1 Anglia, xui, 19. 



